report—limiting the risk of theft, limiting the risk or breakout, ana strengtnen-ing arms reduction and nonproliferation. It would also provide a sound base for building a similar global regime. Although complex and far-reaching, such a regime can be approached incrementally, contributing to confidence at each step while posing little risk. Measures specific to excess weapons and materials, such as monitoring of warhead dismantlement (discussed in this chapter) and secure, safeguarded storage of excess fissile materials (discussed in the next chapter), will be essential building blocks of this larger regime.
Virtually none of this broad regime is currently in place. But the end of the Cold War offers an opportunity to begin building it that is both unprecedented and unlikely to be repeated. The Clinton administration, in its nonproliferation initiative of September 27, 1993, has taken the first steps in this direction, announcing that it would propose a global convention to ban production of fissile materials for weapons and that it would voluntarily submit excess U.S. fissile materials to International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards. In addition, on December 7, 1993, Energy Secretary Hazel O'Leary declassified the amount of weapons-grade plutonium that the United States has produced and the amounts held at several Department of Energy (DOE) sites.2 More remains to be done, however.
Weapons and fissile materials in the former Soviet Union are currently of greater concern than those in the United States. Achieving substantial improvements in the management of these weapons and materials in the former Soviet Union, however, will in many cases require reciprocity from the United States.
THE CASE FOR A BROAD REGIME
Some more limited objectives can be achieved by efforts focused only on excess weapons and materials—such as the highly enriched uranium (HEU)
1 White House Fact Sheet, "Nonproliferation and Export Control Policy," September 27, 1993. " Secretary O'Leary announced that the United States had produced 89 metric tons of weapons-grade plutonium. hi addition, the Hanford site produced 13 tons of reactor-grade plutonium. DOE also declassified the total current plutonium inventory at Savannah River, Rocky Flats, Hanford, Los Alamos National Laboratory, Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, Argonne National Laboratory-West, and Idaho National Engineering Laboratory. But the "total quantity of plutonium at Pantex remains classified due to a proliferation concern that the amount of plutonium in a nuclear weapon could be determined by correlating the number of dismantlements being released to the public, to future increases in the plutonium inventory." The DOE press release also stated that "today's release should be considered only a beginning of a process." DOE Press Release, December 7, 1993.percent, die analyzed operations would involve substantial net costs to the government, rather than net profits. U.S. Department of Energy, Office of Nuclear Energy, Plutonium Disposition Study, 2 Vols. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Energy, July 2, 1993).
